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and tell him what I felt for him.' We were not in Court
when the Appeal was dismissed, and I never saw Roger
Casement again. For the remaining weeks we, among
many others, worked night and day to get a powerful
Petition for reprieve. It is true that some most re-
markable signatures were obtained. The educated
public who knew his former services to humanity,
utterly refused to believe in the possibility of his
execution. Had we not received him with honour
when he returned from Putumayo so short a time ago
and were we not at that very moment entertaining
with respect a patriot who had organized his country-
men against the Austrian rule in like circumstances ?
But there was never any hope, in my opinion. He
himself had no illusions on this point. Relentless foes
sat in seats of power and they poisoned the public mind
by circulating lying stories (that had nothing to do
with the case) against the personal character of Roger
Casement. Only those who did not know him believed
them, and it was a vile way of hunting a man to death.
It is often called un-English but it was done in London
in 1916. On the evening of 2nd August, Eva accom-
panied Gertrude Bannister [Roger Casement's cousin],
Mrs. J. R. Green, Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Philip Morrell,
to Buckingham Palace to beg the King to use his
prerogative of mercy, only to find that it was no longer
the King's Right. It was vested in his Ministers; the
King could only inform his Ministers that he had been
appealed to, which I believe he did.
The Cabinet with whom the decision lay contained
some of Roger Casement's bitterest political enemies.
They made their decision, and on the morning of
3rd August one of the rarest spirits of our day escaped
at last from the cruelty of men into freedom and peace.
English men and women watched with him from
afar that night and at least one Englishman knelt